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For Christian faith in any age there is, in principle, one central 
problem. It is essentially the same in every age. It is the relation 
of the Christian gospel to the forms of life and thought in the en- 
vironment in which Christianity functions. It concerns the measure 
to which the forms of life and thought in that environment are akin 
to, harmonizable with, assimilable by, authentic Christian life and 
thought. The problem is revealed in the two extreme positions 
taken with regard to the issue it raises—unqualified continuity and 
radical discontinuity. 

This is the central problem in every age. It was a crucial issue 
for the early Church. Was this New Life launched into the world 
at Pentecost reconcilable with the prevailing life of the first century, 
even Judaism at its purest; or was it something radically new, radi- 
cally different, to be held apart from the environing life and shielded 
at all cost from dilution and contamination and perversion? Was 
the New Faith stemming from the resurrection of Jesus continuous 
with, and the fulfillment of, its Jewish precursor; or was it wholly 
other than that familiar faith—a radical incursion of God into his- 
tory, without precedent or analogy or kin? 

This was the crucial issue for the first Christian apologetic as 
it moved out into the cosmopolitanism and secularism of the Graeco- 
Roman world. What was the right accommodation of Christian life 
to the standards and practices of that world? What was the true 
relation of Christian belief to the intellectual presuppositions of that 
world’s mind? ‘The first structural theologies of the Church, so 
largely determinative upon all subsequent theology, were hammered 
out under the insistent pressure of that problem; the so-called ecu- 
menical creeds are its outcome. 

This has been the central issue in every great critical or creative 
period since, as the mind of the Christian Church in successive eras 
has confronted new and unfamiliar thought-forms in the surrounding 
culture and has been constrained to come to terms with them; or as 
the life of the Christian movement has pushed forth into new lands 
or new cultures and made its accommodation to them. Each of the 
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four great schools of Christian theology—E astern, Roman, Reforma- 
tion, and Modern—was, in the first instance, a redeclaration of Chris- 
tian faith in confrontation of a regnant philosophy. Each was ‘‘mod- 
ernism” in its day as it sought to make its faith intelligible to the 
contemporary mind, “interpreting abiding truth in prevailing cate- 
gories.”’ Each bears unmistakably on its face the marks of the secu- 
lar assumptions of the age of its birth; each harbors in its very 
bosom, in varying degree, the substance of that age’s life. 


This is the central issue in most theological controversy—whether 
continuity or radical contrast most truly defines the relation of man 
and God, of God and the world, of religion and high ethics, of natural 
religion and revealed religion, of Christianity and pre-Christian 
Judaism, of Christianity and other religions, of Christ and the faith 
which bears his name. It comes to clearest and decisive expression, 
as we should expect, in our view of Christ; is Christ to be regarded 
as the greatest of the prophets, seers, saints of mankind, supreme 
in preéminence rather than in radical difference of essential or sub- 
stantial being? or is he wholly other than the foremost human leaders, 
so that the suggestion of kinship, analogy, preéminence is utterly mis- 
leading and inappropriate ? 

In the area of Christian life, here is the root of the familiar con- 
trast between the “sect” type and the “church” type of Christian com- 
munity—those who dwell apart from the world, and those who dwell 
within the general community, in greater or less conformity to its 
secular ways. In the realm of belief, it begets two unfailing tempers 
of Christian mind which, for want of happier designations, we may 
call the “modernist” and the “traditionalist’—those who seek to prove 
Christian faith’s supremacy in its continuity with and fulfillment of 
the best of secular thought, and those who discover Christianity’s 
truth in its contrast to, and condemnation of, prevailing viewpoints. 

For the Christian message, it is the single issue of the relation of 
Christian life and thought to the culture of the time. But for the 
Christian missionary message, it is the double issue of Christianity’s 
relation to prevailing culture and to the historic religions amongst 
which it moves. 

This, then, is a perennial problem of Christian faith. A single 
observation is important. Both life and thought must find their 
relation to the contemporary environment. But the adjustment of 
thought and life is by no means necessarily the same. Each of us, 
consciously or unthinkingly, is in some measure “modernist,” in some 
measure “traditionalist,” but we may be one in life and the other in 
thought. 

By the same token, the answer the Church has given to the con- 
tinuity-discontinuity issue has not always been the same regarding 
its life and its thought. Of the conviction of the early church about 
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its life, there could be no question; it was called to keep itself un- 
contaminated by the world. But the dominant New Testament inter- 
pretation of Christian belief was that it was the lineal continuant 
and fulfillment of authentic Judaism; so Acts, the Synoptics, Paul, 
and, in supreme interpretation, the Epistle to the Hebrews. On 
the other hand, the Church of 325 A. D. which was preparing to bind 
creedal conformity upon the minds of its adherents through the 
strong arm of Rome was, in that same act, accommodating its own 
struture and life to Constantine’s pagan government and culture. In 
the centuries since, Christians most insistent upon the loftiest inter- 
pretation of Christ’s person have often been most deaf to the clear 
word of his direction. 

Here, then, is the heart of the problem of missionary philosophy, 
in this as in every age. And a facile reply of “both-and” to the alter- 
natives offered for choice will not suffice. We need more searching 
principles of guidance. The key question is, What is essential, irre- 
ducible, unassimiliable Christian faith—that without which we no 
longer have Christianity, that with which we may move freely, open- 
mindedly, unafraid, among other religions and through contempo- 
rary culture? What is it with particular reference to the claims of 
living faiths and the strident dogmatisms of secular religions? For 
us, that breaks into three specific questions: (1) How may we know 
that we have hold of essential Christian faith? Where is it located? 
What is the locus of authority? (2) What, precisely, is the relation 
of Jesus Christ to it? (3) What is the significance of the Church as 
its organ in the world? 
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How shall we know what is essential Christian faith? Where may 
it be discovered? What is the locus of authority? 


The fate of Christian authority in its successive phases is a familiar 
tale. The slow, tedious erection through the early centuries of th 
absolute authority of infallible Church, and later, of infallible Pope. 
For Protestants, the discredit, at the Reformation, of these infallible 
authorities and their displacement by an authority as commanding— 
the absolute authority of infallible book. For children of the modern 
world, the disintegration, during the nineteenth century, of that in- 
fallible authority and its gradual succession by the authority of in- 
dividual judgment—an authority which, under the dominant mood of 
the times, tended to become the authority of the latest vogue of 
thought. These are the three obvious possibilities for the locus of 
authority in any movement—in its origins, in its present climactic 
expression, in some individual or institution which is claimed to bind 
the entire development into consistent unity. But the true locus of 
Christian truth is less easily come by. And, when apprehended, is 
infinitely richer and more comprehensive. 
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Where would we best look for essential Christian faith? There 
is ready to our search a great, broad, deep stream of life and thought 
which took its rise from Jesus of Nazareth and the tiny band which 
gathered to his call, and which has flowed down through nineteen 
centuries—the Christian Movement in the world. That stream has 
suffered shallows and whirlpools, eddies and stagnant marshes. But 
there has been a central current of both thought and life—strong, 
clear, relatively pure—which has furnished direction and power. It 
issued unmistakably from the fountain-source, and it has reappeared, 
issuing afresh and with renewed sweep, from almost every one of 
the towering figures along the way—Paul and John and James, 
Augustine and Bernard and Francis, Luther and Fox and Edwards, 
Wesley and Newman and Ritschl—down to our own day. If we 
could lay hold upon that central current and drink of its clear 
waters surely, would we not say, “There is Christian faith’? If we 
could discern its mind on any great issue before us, would we not 
declare, ““There is Christian truth,’ whatever the denial of contem- 
porary thought? 

To be sure, no two persons will survey that main current identi- 
cally. Here is the role of private judgment: and the safeguard 
against precise crystallization and hard dogmatism. But the material 
upon which private judgment must work is that which has dwelt 
at the core of the beings of the great followers, and has linked them 
in patent continuity with their Lord. The locus of that material is 
within the soul of the Christian Movement. And the norm of its 
authenticity is unmistakable congruity with the Mind of Christ. 

The missionary task in its fulness is to bring non-Christians 
within the compelling power of that stream in its agelong sweep, 
and thus to enable its central current to claim their surrender and 
devotion. And it is a task to be accomplished through Christian 
biography rather than through Systematic Theology. 
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Thus we are brought to our second query—“What, precisely, is 
the relation of Jesus Christ to essential Christian faith? 


A preliminary answer is, He is the determinative norm of all that 
is truly Christian; He is the secret of the original impulse, of the 
continuity, of the ever-reborn energy of the Christian Movement. 
First, with regard to His own continuing reality in the world—to 
the relation of the “Jesus of history” and the “Christ of faith.’ The 
human career and the influence flowing from it are an organic whole. 
Neither can be understood apart from the other; and neither is 
authentic save as it clearly involves the other. The “fact of Christ” 
—the central and normative reality of Christian faith—is the total 
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impact of Jesus Christ upon history, various and successive phases of 
a single organic reality, Jesus Christ in the life of the world. The 
Christ of the centuries reveals the power of that reality; only in the 
light of what Jesus become to men after his death—what, indeed He 
already was to those who recorded His life—and of all that issued and 
still flows from Him can His human life be read aright and truly 
understood. But this is perhaps the more important fact: the Jesus 
of history defines the authenticity of that reality. The Christ of 
Christian history and of present experience should never be thought 
of except through the clear lineaments of the words and deeds and 
spirit of the man, Jesus of Nazareth. All that is truly Christ is 
unmistakably continuous with that life: all else is secondary and 
dubious accretion. 

So, also, with regard to that which is essential and authentic in 
Christian tradition and belief. There is nothing essential in Christian 
faith—nothing—which is not congruous with, indeed implicit in, the 
recorded faith of Jesus of Nazareth. What is else may be useful 
and true; it is secondary and accessory. And it is suspect until it 
has demonstrated intrinsic kinship with the Mind of Christ. 

So, with regard to the specific content of Christian belief. The 
Christian view of man derives not from Augustine’s anthropology, 
but from the unuttered yet unmistakable assumptions of Jesus dis- 
closed in His conversations with individual men and women. It is 
doubtful whether that view has any place for original sin, total de- 
pravity, rigid determinism, absolute foreordination. The Christian 
conception of God is controlled not by current science or philosophy 
but by Jesus’ faith; it employs no categories for the Divine lower 
than the single unfailing designation of Jesus—‘‘Father”’; such al- 
ternatives as “power,” “life-force,” “process,” “organism,” “prin- 
ciple of integration’ are suspect because they are not an advance upon 
but a descent from the Christian idea. Christian theism is committed 
to frank, confident, though intelligent and critical anthropomorphism. 
The Christian interpretation of Christ need not go beyond Jesus’ own 
declarations of His nature and vocation; more or other than that is 
forever in danger of distortion of His true reality and unintentional 
betrayal of His real secret of power. As we shall note presently, the 
movement which advances His mission and the institution which 
bears His name before men must find its regulatory norm, not in its 
own theories of its reality, but in the only concept which commanded 
Jesus’ absolute loyalty—the Kingdom of God. 

So, also, with regard to all claims for divine guidance and authority 
in our day. The vision with which God illumines our imaginations 
now is unmistakably of a piece with an ideal portrayed for men in 
matchless imagery long ago—the outlines of a Reign of God, made 
unforgettable in parable and vivid saying. The authentic energies of 
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God flow through human wills today only in fashions which remind 
one irresistibly of their action in One who healed and taught and 
inspired and died in pitiable failure but in utter fidelity upon a cross. 
The voice of God speaks in the souls of our contemporaries only in 
accents which echo quite beyond doubt those which uttered tales of 
a dissolute son and a compassionate traveller, and a discourse on a 
hillside, and a sharp doom upon hypocrites and unmeasured mercy 
upon penitents. 

This point is especially important for the missionary message. It 
finds the controlling norm behind and beyond the partial and tem- 
porary formulations and experiences of a particular period or church. 
No one of the great systems of Christian theology—Eastern Ortho- 
dox, Roman, Reformation, Modern—or even the creeds of the first 
five Councils, can ever possibly supply the ground of Christian re- 
union. For, as we have noted, every one of them was wrought out 
to meet the peculiar problems of a particular time and in the vocabu- 
lary and assumptions of that time. Each was, to its own time, mod- 
ernism; and, like every modernism, has become with the passage of 
that time, encrusted traditionalism. No modernism can ever furnish 
the norm of essential Christianity; nor a modernism grown hoary 
with antiquity; but only the mind and spirit of Christ—the same 
yesterday, today and forever. 

This is especially important for the whole Christian message today. 
The Church has seldom been loyal to its only true norm. And today 
there is tendency to pass it by for a more familiar basis. The Ref- 
ormation was, at heart, not a return to and recovery of Christ; it 
was a return to Paul; its great textbooks were Galatians and Romans, 
rather than the Gospels. So, with powerful trends today. Only 
one period since the earliest has had as its distinguishing character- 
istic a return, for both its thought and its life, to Jesus of Nazareth. 
This was the genius of Christian faith in the past hundred years; and 
of its unparalleled enterprises for the emancipation and transforma- 
tion of human life, most notably the modern missionary enterprise. 
The most crucial issue in contemporary Christianity is, Shall history 
discover that period a temporary interlude in the main line of de- 
velopment of nineteen centuries, or a lasting restoration of Christian 
faith to its authentic center? On the answer hangs not merely endur- 
ing power for the missionary movement but the survival of essential 
Christianity. 

Wal 

Lastly, what is the significance of the Church as the organ of 

essential Christian faith in the world? 


The urgency of this query needs no arguing. It is hardly too 
much to say that “the Church” has suddenly become the pivotal word 
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of contemporary Christianity. Among outsiders, even among college 
students, there is a plaintive, inarticulate reaching out for “the 
Church.” The churches are astir for the rediscovery of their true 
reality as “Church.” Ecumenical reunion, rival secular faiths, the 
precarious hazards of the younger churches, the threat to rooted 
Christianity in the older churches—all demand clarification of the 
Church’s nature and function. 


Here, I would propose three points briefly : * 


a. It is of first importance that we have a clear grasp of the 
Church’s true function in the world. That may be simply and 
clearly stated. The Church should aim to be the continuation of 
Jesus Christ in the life of mankind. The Church is not, in fact, the 
continuation of Christ in the world. Who can confront her ac- 
tuality and make such a claim? That is what she is called to 
seek to become. That is a definition not of her actual but of her ideal 
reality. In the measure that she is true to her essential being she 
reproduces Jesus’ vision, faith, compassion, courage, sense of mission 
and destiny, fidelity. She is recognized by the fact that, unmistak- 
ably, irresistibly, she suggests Him to men. Her essential functions 
are those of His life in the world—ministry to the human needs of 
folk, physical, psychical and social, no less than spiritual, and the 
demonstration of God’s reality within human life. All else, such as 
her habitual enterprises of worship, evangelism, education, must 
validate themselves as they serve the central aim. 


b. For the normative concept of the Church, two alternative fig- 
ures are widely proposed: the Body of Christ and the Community of - 
Christians. One is drawn from biology, from the realm of organ- 
ism, and defines that structure by which incomplete and comple- 
mentary parts are held in necessary and indispensable unity. The 
other is taken from corporate relationships and describes that society 
for which autonomous members join in voluntary and deliberate as- 
sociation. One suggests functional fragments which must cohere 
for individual survival; the other, varied individuals who choose to 
cooperate in common devotion. One figure is sustained by the mighty 
authority of Paul and the vast weight of Christian tradition. The 
other fits snugly into a dominant category of contemporary thought, 
i.e., Community. 

There is a third possibility. It might lay claim to the still higher 
authority of Jesus Himself. It is the figure of the Family of God. 
It is drawn from the most intimate and meaningful of all human 
relationships—that order to which individuals belong by birth, from 
whose compulsive bonds they escape with the winning of independ- 
ence, to whose mature obligations and enrichments they surrender 


* The paragraphs which follow draw upon and modify a recent article in the Journal of 
Religion on ‘‘The Church—an Empirical and Functional Approach,” 
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themselves gladly as they grow into the measure of the stature 
of spiritual manhood and womanhood. It is an order which unites in 
itself the meanings of organic and indissolvable kinship, and of free 
and profound loyalty; an order which safeguards both the autonomy 
of persons and their essential interdependence for individual and 
corporate fulfillment. It is a figure whose possibilities as a normative 
concept for the Church—the local congregation, the Church of Christ 
in any community, the Universal Church—have never been fully ex- 
plored. 

Let it not be thought that the contrast is of no consequence. Our 
attitude toward almost every aspect of missions and Christian unity 
will be determined by which of the three figures controls our desire 
for Christ’s Church. In the realization of ecumenical Christendom, 
on the mission field and throughout the world, a first essential is 
clarity as to the normative ideal—the Body of Christ, or the Commu- 
nity of Christians, or the Family of God, or some combination of the 
three. 

c. Finally for Christian faith, the ultimate goal which must control 
and determine all else is neither the Church as the Body of Christ 
nor the Church as the Community of Christians, nor the Church as 
the Family of God, but the Kingdom of God. This is the transcend- 
ent reality with which the Church, both visible and invisible, is often 
mistakenly confused. This is the only true una sancta; and it is no 
purified and spiritualized earthly community, but the regnancy of the 
Sovereign of all reality. 

So far as we can determine it, Jesus’ consciousness found no nec- 
essary place for the concept of the Church Universal. His thought 
moved between the poles of (1) the community of His followers 
(“congregation”) and (2) the Kingdom of God. As Canon Shep- 
pard wrote shortly before his death, ““He was on fire with the idea 
of the Kingdom; it was that, and not the Church, that was His main 
and passionate concern.” 

Only as it is so with us, will our human churches be held to true 
perspective and significance. The controlling ideal is not an ethereal 
community with Christ as Head, but a realm of earthly and trans- 
earthly sovereignty with His Father as Lord. This Kingdom gives 
to all earthly congregations and communions and churches their final 
and regulatory norm by which they may define their functions and 
purify their existence. Like Christ God bears with the infirmities and 
weaknesses of our human fellowships. Like Christ, He perpetually 
purifies and redeems them into the reality of the Kingdom of God. 
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